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For over 100 years, every year has been a vintage year for Kirin, the beer that’s as distinctive as wine. Taste Kirin, and 
explore the character of its full-bodied yet delicate flavor. A flavor that is the result of patience, pride and the selection of 
only the finest natural ingredients. The epitome of the brewmaster’s art. 


KIRIN BEER 


Kirin. The beer that’s as distinctive as wine. 
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Its right 
on the tip of your tongue. 


“Costa do Sol”. 

In a glass by itself, or shared among 
friends ... with cheese or chateaubriand. 
Think of this vintage Portuguese Rose as 
an old friend ...dependable not demanding; 
authentic not pretentious. 


Costa do Sol. The right Rose. 
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Costa do Sol 


Produced & bottled by Vini Cola de Sanglahos 
Imported by Costa do Sol, Inc., Boston, MA 











-American style 


More to be thankful for than turkeys 


by Sheryl Julian 


' i hile it’s true that our cooking is, for the most part, an 


amalgamation of all the other cuisines of the world, there are 
some American recipes old enough and typically American 
enough to be called our own. Such foods come to mind each 
fall, when the apples are abundant and the Thanksgiving 
table reminds us that it is time to prepare some regional 
specialties and celebrate the harvest. 

The dishes that follow — a standard American apple pie, 
some old-time Hoosier biscuits, a Southern clam chowder, 
and a homey molasses-and-applesauce cake — are all older 
than we are, and worth recognition as examples of the quali- 
ties that have become characteristic of American cuisine. 


Apple pie 
Serves eight 

I used to slice apples for pies by quartering and coring the 
peeled apples and cutting the sections into neat little half- 
moons. Then one fall I made a batch with the help of a wo- 
man who sliced them the old-fashioned way: she just held the 
whole peeled apple in her hand and cut off at random pieces 
which looked remarkably like my carefully made slices. She 
was doing two apples to my one and finishing a whole pie 
while mine was only half done. So now I use her method. 

The recipe for the following pastry incorporates another bit 
of old-time kitchen craft: that dash of vinegar, with its magi- 
cal effect on the forming and rolling of the dough. Your 


™ 


Outer Banks clam chowder, a Nort , 
Carolina tradition 


pastry will behave as you've always dreamed it would. You'll 
need a fluted ravioli cutter for the lattice-top version and, for 
either pie, a pan whose opening is exactly nine inches across. 


For the pastry: 
2% cups all-purpose flour; 
Pinch of salt; 
1 cup solid vegetable shortening; 
1 egg, beaten to mix; 
1 teaspoon distilled white vinegar; 
5 tablespoons ice-cold water. 
For the filling: 
8 large firm cooking apples, such as Northern Spy, Golden 
Delicious or Rome Beauty; 
Pinch of salt; 
1/2 teaspoon ground cinnamon; 
1/4 teaspoon ground nutmeg; 
Grated rind of 1 lemon; 
1/2 cup granulated sugar (or to taste); 
2 tablespoons butter, cut into small pieces; 
2 tablespoons flour. 
For glazing the crust: 
1 tablespoon milk; 
1 tablespoon granulated sugar. 
For the pastry: sift the flour into a bowl with the salt and 
Continued on page 7 
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Continued from page 5 

cut in the shortening with a pastry blender, two blunt knives 
or one metal palette knife. When the mixture resembles large 
crumbs, aerate it by lifting it through your fingers and letting 
it drop back into the bowl. This process is called ‘“‘rubbing- 
in.” Now switch to one knife. 

Mix the egg with the vinegar and water and add them to the 
flour, then stir quickly with the knife until all the flour is 
moistened and a dough is almost formed. 

Turn this mixture out onto a very lightly floured board and 
knead it gently, just until it’s smooth. Divide the dough in 
half and shape it into two equal balls. Wrap them in plastic 
and refrigerate them at least 15 minutes or for as long as one 
day. 

For the filling: peel the apples, then, holding each one in 
your hand, slice off pieces directly into a large bowl, leaving a 
cylinder of core to be discarded. Sprinkle the cut apple with 
the salt, cinnamon, nutmeg lemon rind, sugar, butter and 
flour, then stir them well; cover them with a plate and set 
aside. 

Roll half the pastry out on a lightly floured board, turning 
the dough often so it doesn’t stick to the work surface. When 
it is about twelve inches across, lift it onto the rolling pin and 
turn it into the pie pan. Fold the excess dough under itself all 
around to form a kind of hem. 

Fill the lower crust with the apples heaped in a smooth 
mound, and set the pan aside while you roll out the other half 
of the dough to make a top crust or lattice. 

For the top crust: roll the remaining pastry into a round 
that is large enough to cover the mound of apples. 

Brush the edges of the bottom crust with water. Lift the 
pastry for the top crust onto the rolling pin and place it over 
the apples. With scissors, trim the edges of the crust so it is 
one inch larger than the pan all around. (Save these trim- 
mings for the decoration.) Then tuck the top crust under- 
neath to form a hem that is even with the bottom edge. Press 
the edges all around with the tines of a fork. 

To decorate, brush the center of the top crust with some 
milk. Cut eighth-inch strips from the trimmings and with 
them form the outline of an apple, about three inches across, 
in the center of the top crust. Then cut out a stem, place it on 
top, and cut out two leaves for either side of the stem. 

Brush the decoration and the rest of the crust with more 
milk. 

Make a dozen holes in the top crust with a fork. Sprinkle 
the top with sugar and set the pie on a baking sheet. Refriger- 
ate it for at least 15 minutes or for as long as half a day. 


For the lattice top: roll out 
the remaining pastry, and, us- 
ing a ruler, cut half-inch-wide 
fluted strips with a ravioli cut- 
ter, making a dozen strips in 
all. 

Brush the edge of the bot- 
tom crust with water. Lay six 
strips on the pie at even inter- 
vals, and brush them with 
milk. 

Lay the other six strips on 
the pie at an angle to the first 
set to create a diamond-shape 
lattice. Trim all the strips at 
the outside edge of the tin, 
then press the pastry border all 
around with the tines of a fork 
so the strips adhere and the 
edge looks neat. 

Brush the top strips with 
milk, then brush the edges and 
very carefully sprinkle the lat- 
tice only with the sugar. 


Bill Dickinson 





Set the pie on a baking sheet and refrigerate it for at least 15 
minutes or for as long as half a day. 

Fifteen minutes before baking, preheat the oven to 450 de- 
grees. 

Bake the pie (on the baking sheet) for 15 minutes to set the 
crust. Turn the heat down to 350 degrees and continue bak- 
ing the pie for 25 to 30 minutes or until a skewer inserted in- 
to the pie feels little resistance from the cooked apples. 

Cool the pie for 10 minutes, just to let the juices settle, and 
then cut it into wedges for serving. 


Hoosier biscuits 
Makes 21 

The early settlers in Indiana were called Hoosiers, for 
reasons lost in obscurity. Whatever you may call them, 
Indiana natives have been making these unusual yeasted bis- 
cuits for more than 150 years. Hoosier biscuits have a firm 
crusty outside and a chewiness somewhat reminiscent of old 
Southern beaten biscuits. They are perfectly shaped, having 
been stamped out with a cutter, and emerge from the oven 
only slightly risen and gorgeously browned. You will prob- 
ably never have tasted anything quite like them. Note the 
three long risings and save the preparation of Hoosier bis- 
cuits for a long trip in a covered wagon or a rainy Sunday 
when you plan to be at home anyway. 

1 cup milk; 

1/2 teaspoon salt; 

1 envelope dried yeast or 1 cake 

compressed yeast; 

4 cups all-purpose flour; 

1/2 teaspoon baking soda; 

2 tablespoons warm water; 

1 egg, beaten to mix. 

Tiny dab of butter (for preparing 

baking sheet). 

Scald the milk and let it cool. When it is lukewarm, pour it 
into the large bowl of an electric mixer. Add the salt and yeast 
and stir well. Then pour in a cup and a half of the flour. Mix 
these at low speed for a few minutes, scraping the sides of the 
bowl, until they form a very soft loose dough. 

Cover the bowl with a cloth and let the dough rise at room 
temperature for one hour and 15 minutes. 

Mix the baking soda with the warm water and beaten egg. 
Stir these into the batter with a wooden spoon. Then add the 
remaining flour and stir it into the dough until the mixture 
doesn’t seem to hold any more flour. Turn the contents of the 

Continued on page 30 


American pie: double-crusted and decorated. 





A Czar is born. 


We named it Cossack. 
A hickory-filtered vodka, 
made in the tradition of 


the Old World. 


Fit for Kings, Emperors 
and you. Let Cossack 
into your life for any 


occasion. 





by T.A. Frail 


Jim and Lolly Mitchell weren't 
experts in viticulture when 
they started their vineyard in 
Little Compton, Rhode Island, 
three years ago, but that didn’t 
matter. With God, the New 
England weather, the Rhode 
Island General Assembly, a 
few consultants, and their own 
considerable business experi- 
ence on their side, they've 
made Sakonnet Vineyards the 
largest single vineyard in New 
England. And with an award 
from the first All-America 
wine competition to its credit, 
Sakonnet may be the most 
decorated vineyard in the 
region as well. 


Which isn’t bad for a fami- 
ly business that was started for 
the sake of a mid-life career 
change, and especially con- 
sidering that the Mitchells 
never set out in quest of the 
great white grape. ‘That's not 
our raison d’etre,’’ Jim says. 
‘We're in this to produce good 
regional wines at a reasonable 
price, like the wines that we 
could afford to drink when we 
lived in Boston. Once you 
leave the jug-wine category, 
it’s tough to find a reasonable 
wine at a reasonable price, like, 
say, three or four dollars a 
bottle. 

By their own standards, they 
are succeeding. This year, in a 
market covering Rhode Island and southeastern Massachu- 
setts, Sakonnet wines were sold under 10 labels for between 
$2.90 and $4.25 a bottle; the whites were gone by Labor Day, 
and the Mitchells say that although they still have some reds 
left, it may be because they produced more of them to begin 
with. 

The Mitchells are also doing their best to identify their 
vineyard with their home state, marketing their wines under 
names like Rhode Island Red, America’s Cup White and 
Compass Rose. They're trying both to support Rhode Island 
viticulture and to raise some money for experimentation on 
their own vineyard by running the Sakonnet Vineyards 
Society, through which members can buy vine rights en- 
titling them to the first 12 bottles of wine produced by a parti- 
cular vine. And the winery tours they run every Wednesday 
and Saturday during the summer and fall aren’t hurting their 
reputation, either. ‘People are beginning to think of the vine- 
yard as theirs,’’ Lolly says. “They drive up now and say, ‘We 
want to see our vineyard.’ ”’ 

When they met in 1972, Jim, then 46, was a management 
consultant for Arthur D. Little Inc., the Cambridge industrial- 
consulting company; Lolly (for Lloyd), then 38, was a publi- 
cist for The Architects Collaborative, the Cambridge de- 
signing firm. When they were married the next year, they 
started looking for an alternative to their urban life. ‘‘We 
knew we were starting out later than most couples, and that 
we probably wouldn't have a family,” Jim says, ‘so we 
wanted something we could work on together. 

They had a fling with publishing, helping to write the 
Watergate Cookbook and founding the New Lone Star Press 
of Massachusetts to print it. They were, however, disen- 





Eric Roth 


A successful New 
England vineyard 


chanted with the business 
when they had to go to court 
to prevent another publisher 


Rhode Island isso: 


script. ‘“The more we thought 
about it,’ Lolly says, ‘the 
more we wanted to start a 


reds and wh small business that would 


combine good land use, since 
we were concerned about the 
environment, and an art form, 
which is what we think wine- 
making is. 

But if Sakonnet Vineyards 
is the flowering of this simple 
desire, Jim Mitchell's first 
experience with winemaking 
was a matter of sore need; in 
1970 he was sent to Libya for 
two years to help its govern- 
ment develop an oil company, 
and both Moslem custom and 
Libyan law proscribed alco- 
holic beverages. ‘Necessity 
was truly the mother of in- 
vention in my case,’ Jim says. 

If there's no wine, no wo- 
men and no song, there's not a 
hell of a lot to do — especially 
if your work day ends in the 
middle of the afternoon. | 
decided to try to teach myself 
to cook well; and to do some 
interesting cooking, you need 
some wine.’ Mitchell smug- 
gled some yeast packets into 
the country in a talcum pow- 
der tin, and with that vital in- 
gredient began making wine 
from raisins, oranges and le- 





mons. 

That's hardly the sort of experience that has made the 
Rothschilds renowned, but the Mitchells did a lot of home- 
work before deciding to sink their savings into a vineyard. 
They studied New England’s weather, soil and business laws 
before they started combing the countryside in 1974, and they 
consulted experts on vineyards, grapes and winemaking be- 
fore they bought in 1975 a 120-acre potato farm just off 
Route 77 in Little Compton. 

They'd wanted to stay in New England so they could be 
close to a market without an established, competitive 
industry, and Rhode Island’s tax laws and wine regulations 
were relatively easy to accommodate. A winery license cost 
$1000 when Sakonnet Vineyards was established, and it gave 
the holder the right to make and sell wine to any licensed re- 
tailer or restaurateur in the state; last May, the state’s general 
assembly reduced the licensing fee to $100 a year, halved the 
excise tax on wine made from local fruit to 20 cents per gal- 
lon, and gave winemakers the right to sell wine at their 
wineries. 

The Mitchells’ land, moreover, is made up of decomposed 
slate, which is good for grapes, and it sits on a ridge close 
enough to the Atlantic Ocean, the Sakonnet River and the 
Patchet Reservoir to benefit from the moderate temperatures 
that large bodies of water provide. 

This is essentially a Bordeaux climate,’ Jim says. ‘The 
only significant differences are the average January tempera- 
ture and the annual temperature extremes.’’ Bordeaux viti- 
culturalists, of course, don’t have to put up with the wild 
meteorological changes for which New England is famous, 
but this wildness may actually help this region’s wines, since 

Continued on page 14 
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pastures 


A vegetarians’ guide 
to local restaurants 


by James Isaacs and Ande Zellman 


7. we stopped eating meat nobody asks us over for din- 
ner. Our friends assume that, like cows, we simply graze, sub- 
sisting entirely on lettuce and parsley. Even our own flesh and 
blood (perish the thought) look at us somewhat askance when 
the subject of dietary preferences arises. ‘Exactly what do 
you eat?’ they inquire between bites of Thanksgiving tur- 
key, stares fixed in search of some sign of anemia. 

Which brings us to the topic of our gastronomic proclivi- 
ties — specifically, to what we call ‘mid-range vegetarian- 
ism.’ Perhaps you have encountered people who refer to 
themselves as lacto-vegetarians (actor Gavin McLeod, of 
Mary Tyler Moore and Love Boat renown, is a practicing 
“lacto’’ — we read it in People) or an ova-vegetarian. We es- 
chew these designations, preferring a more open-ended ap- 
proach: meat and fowl aren’t on our menu (not for any reli- 
gious reasons, we simply feel better without them), seafood is 
(in a pinch we'll even catch a Whaler at Burger King). Our 
diet is rounded out with fruits, vegetables, nuts, dairy prod- 
ucts, grains and Dannon pina-coladas-on-a-stick. And no, we 
don't make a point of dining on tofu chowder, bulgur enchi- 
ladas, cous-cous Twinkies or any of the other extremist fare 
that gives carnivores the willies when they entertain thoughts 
of renouncing chops and roasts. 


The may come a time when a hungry vegetarian drops in 
seeking sustenance and your cupboard is bare, save for five 
defrosting Fenway franks. How does one meet (if you'll par- 
don the expression) this small but knotty problem? It's 
simple: dine out. 

You'll want to choose a restaurant that caters to herbivores 
and carnivores alike. International ones are always a good bet, 
since their kitchens are not as meat-fixated as American-style 
ones. Therefore, we have given our imprimatur to four sump- 
tuous, meatless meals served at four consistently good eat- 
eries (even though we do eat fish, we have eliminated it from 
our recommendations here). Next time, don’t consign your 
vegetarian friends to the greens while you wolf one of Frank 
Giuffrida’s juicy T-bones — man, after all, does not live by 
salad bar alone 
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Middle East Restaurant: 4 Brookline Street, Cambridge; 
354-8238; open seven days a week, from 11 a.m. until mid- 
night; beer and wine; no credit cards accepted. 

Not long ago the Middle East Restaurant was a one-room 
hole-in-the-wall. Apparently, business has been booming, as 
it's now a two-room hole-in-the-wall. Beaded curtains cover 
the doors; quasi-erotic sketches (seemingly the work of some- 
body who flunked freshman life-drawing class) adorn the 
walls; a far more accomplished mural in the back room de- 
picts an Arab gazing upon a panorama dotted with minarets; 
and the third movement of Beethoven's Fifth, as essayed by 
ouds and flutes, wafts through spice-laden air. 

For openers, this Central Square restaurant provides each 
table with its own pitcher of water, thus eliminating the od- 
ious necessity of hailing one’s waitress. One can easily make a 
meal of the appetizers alone. Indeed, we were nearly filled by 
the lentil soup (65 cents and 95 cents, and brimming with zuc- 
chini, celery, onions and potatoes), hummus bi ta’hini ($1.50 
for a small serving, $1.95 for medium and $2.25 for large) and 
tabooly — chopped parsley, onion, cracked wheat, tomato, 
spices and a light oil dressing ($1.75, $2.15, $2.95). 

But we moved on to the next course. We passed on the 
pumpkin kibbe (though it sounded intriguing), opting in- 
stead for mjundra ($3.50), a combination of lentils, rice, on- 
ions and a mild sprinkling of spices. Don’t be put off by its 
appearance (it more than slightly resembles a mud-pack), just 
mix in the pilaf that accompanies it. 

The maklouta — a vegetable stew of kidney beans, cracked 
wheat, lentils, chickpeas, string beans and onions, which 
tastes like a mild, meatless chili — is a hearty, filling entree. 
For dessert there’s baklava, caramel custard or rice pudding 
with pure honey. 


Shanghai Garden: 1366 Beacon Street, Brookline; 277- 
1012; open for lunch and dinner daily from noon until 10:30 
p.m., and until 11:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday; full li- 
quor license; Master Charge accepted. 

Although this estimable establishment has been lauded in 
these pages before, we wondered how its recent relocation 
down Beacon Street (after not one but two fires) would affect 
what has always been superb food and attentive service. In 
moving from a storefront to the former site of Anita Chue’s, 
the Shanghai lost some of its coziness and gained a rather os- 
tentatious decor and a bar. 

Don’t think of beginning your meal without a pina colada 
($1.80) — not too sweet and laced with plenty of rum (a re- 
freshing buzz). Although vegetarians can order fried won- 
tons or egg-drop soup, we decided to split an order of crisp 
green beans with piquant brown bean sauce ($3.75) for our 
appetizer. 

Next we devoured vegetarian moo shi ($3.95), a savory mix 
of mild Chinese vegetables accompanied by five delicate pan- 
cakes, and yu hsiang eggplant ($3.75), a generous portion of 
gently cooked eggplant smothered in a tangy Szechuan sauce. 
As usual, our servings were considerable and the best we 
could manage for dessert was fortune cookies. Happily, the 
Shanghai's move has not diminished its victuals or its ser- 
vice. 

Since Asiatic cuisines rely heavily on vegetables — and 
treat them with great love and respect — vegetarians feel at 
home at places like the Shanghai and Osaka (617 Concord 
Ave., Cambridge; 491-6600; open for lunch daily, from noon 
until three p.m., for dinner from five to 10 p.m., Sunday 
through Thursday, and from five until 11 p.m. Friday and 
Saturday; full liquor license; American Express, Diner's 
Club, Master Charge and Visa). 

As the fates would have it, this Japanese restaurant sits ina 
tiny shopping center next door to the Regional Beef Com- 
pany (and adjacent to an International House of Pancakes). 
Plastic replicas of Japanese meals stand at attention in the 
front window, enlightening novice diners who may have be- 

Continued on page 12 


























Continued from page 10 
lieved that the Japanese subsist entirely 
on octopus and seaweed. 

The decor inside might be best de- 
scribed as teahouse/rec-room: a casual 
melange of linoleum, Oriental curtains 
and prosaic light fixtures. We com- 
menced with miso soup, a murky broth 
heavily laced with scallions, and a salad 
of bean sprouts, cucumber and shredded 
lettuce topped with a subtle, soy-based 
dressing. 

Our main courses were a teppan yaki 
vegetable dinner, comprising a variety of 
sauteed vegetables and sprouts in a sauce 
that was also based on soy, and a delec- 


table vegetable tempura. (Those who en- 
joy raw fish will find an assortment of 
sashimi here.) The meal was concluded 
with exquisite ginger ice cream. The bill 
for two came to $12.50. 

For our final stop, we coaxed a carniv- 
orous friend off the end-of-summer bar- 
becue circuit and into Sol Azteca (914a 
Beacon Street, Boston; 262-0909; open 
for dinner daily from 6 p.m. until 10:30 
p.m.; beer and wine, Master Charge and 
Visa accepted). 

Before proprietor/chef Rafael Ozorio 
opened this dimly-lit basement restau- 
rant on the Brookline-Boston line a few 
years ago, he cooked at Casa Romero and 
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Do you become frustrated when it comes to choosing a 
wine for that special dinner occasion? Well, Berenson’s 

will take away these frustrations — our competent staff is 
always ready to assist you. Whether it be wine, liquor or 
beer or whether you have $2.00 or $200.00 to spend, our 
mood never changes — we’re more than happy to help you 
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Casa Mexico. He is a talented man; his es- 
tablishment outshines those of his past 
employers and the other Boston-area 
Mexican kitchens. In the years that we 
have patronized his restaurants (in both 
meat-eating and vegetarian days), we 
have never had less-than-excellent food 
or service that wasn’t prompt and cour- 
teous. It used to be tough getting a table 
here on weekends — the line stretched out 
onto the street — but the problem has 
been alleviated by the addition of a sec- 
ond room. 

We are known to Sol Azteca’s staff as 
the people who gorge themselves on the 
sinus-opening quesera sauce. It arrives 
with a basket of fresh tortilla chips as 
soon as you are seated; ordering a bottle 
of ice-cold Mexican beer, which is al- 
ways served in a chilled glass, is advis- 
able. 

Our appetizers included nopalitos con 
queso ($1.50), a lightly marinated and 
slightly chewy cactus salad with a cheese 
garnish; sopa de frijole negro ($1), a 
thick, flavorful black bean soup; and 
guacamole ($1.95), which is rather bland 
but can be jazzed up with a spoonful of 
quesera sauce. We're always relieved to 
see that Sol Azteca hasn't mashed the 
avocados half to death, the way many 
Mexican restaurants do in these parts; 
guacamole is supposed to be slightly 
lumpy. 

All main courses are accompanied by 
rice, a lovely purple cabbage marinated in 
lime juice, parsley and oil, and refried 
beans sprinkled with cheese — a case of gild- 
ing the lily, since entree portions are 
huge. That night we had chiles rellenos 
($6.25), green peppers stuffed with 
cheese and topped with a tomato sauce 
highlighted by mushrooms and olives; 
bean tostados ($5.95), fried tortillas blan- 
keted with beans, cheese, lettuce and avo- 
cado slices; and enchiladas verdes 
($5.95). Though the enchiladas usually 
come with chicken or beef, a cheese fill- 
ing is gladly substituted. 

The desserts are simply heavenly: flan 
de cafe ($1.25), a coffee-caramel fla- 
vored custard, is fluffy, unlike the gelati- 
nous frauds we've sent back elsewhere; 
nieve de limon ($1.25) is lime sherbet 
laced with a creme de menthe kicker; and 
the after-dinner showpiece, platanos con 
cajeta ($1.25), is almost too lovely to eat: 
a ring of banana slices surrounding an is- 
land of caramel sauce, topped with wal- 
nuts. Complete your repast with a cup of 
Mexican coffee, a lovely brew flavored 
with cinnamon and nutmeg. 

Our friend suffered no apparent with- 
drawal symptoms or visible damage dur- 
ing her meatless meal. This may encour- 
age carnivores who feel that this type of 
diet causes physical or spiritual harm. On 
the other hand, she might have dropped 
us off and headed straight to Buzzy’s for 
a late-night fix. As that eminent gastro- 
nome/philosopher, Fats Waller, once ob- 
served, “One never knows, do one?’ 




































































Vineyard 


Continued from page 9 
grapevines, like people, supposedly develop character by 
overcoming adversity. 

The Mitchells themselves didn’t exactly have a picnic 
establishing their vineyard, which now includes 23,000 vines 
tied to 80 miles of wire stretched over 8000 wooden posts 
covering 35 acres of their farm. Three-quarters of their grapes 
are hybrids, and the rest are vinifera, or grafts of European 
grapes onto American vines; among their white grapes are 
Chardonnay, Riesling, Seyval, Aurora and Vidal, and their 
reds include Landot, deChaunac and Chancellor. The Mit- 
chells planted every one of the vines themselves, and also 
built a winery shed that includes their temporary living 
quarters and a test kitchen. They’re still building their “‘real’’ 
house on one corner of the vineyard and working 12-hour 
days, even though they have a full-time staff of three to help 
with the chores, a large part-time staff of local housewives to 
help with the harvesting and two consultants in vineyard 
management and winemaking. And through it all, they re- 
main outrageously cheerful. ‘‘Let’s just put it this way,’’ says 
Jim. ‘Not too many couples these days have the opportunity 
to create their lifestyle out of whole cloth.” 

Or the opportunity to see the fruits of their labor multiply 
so quickly and so tangibly. In 1976, the Mitchells produced 
9000 gallons of wine by picking two tons of their own grapes 
and importing another 48 tons from New York; this year, 
they hope to harvest 70 tons of Sakonnet grapes, import an- 
other 24 tons from New York, and produce at least 17,000 
gallons of wine. 

Sure, that’s very fast growth,”’ Jim says, ‘but the num- 


Eric Roth 


Jim and Lolly Mitchell with a sampling of 
their recent vintage 


bers (which he declines to reveal) dictate it. When you go 
through the cash-flow numbers, they're emphatic in telling 
you that the faster you reach a certain size, the better off 
you'll be.”’ 

The Mitchells are now doing well enough to have a rea- 
sonable hope of breaking even next year, and they seem to 
have little to worry about when it comes to quality control. 
Their 1977 Vidal Blanc, for example, won a Maitres des 
Tastevins’ honorable mention at the first All-American wine 
competition, held last October; their 1976 red table wine was 
a little recalcitrant, but they managed to tame it by aging it an- 
other year and, in some cases, blending it with their 1977 reds. 
Their biggest problem, in fact, may be their success. ‘Our 
only real frustration,” says Jim, ‘‘is that we thought that in 
our new lifestyle, we'd get to spend more time together. So 
far, that hasn’t been the case at all.’’ « 
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NEW HOME 1366 Beacon Street Coolidge Corner, Brookline 277-1011 and 277-1012 (Formerly Anita Chue’s) 


= y/ 
ay 4/0 JHANGHAl GARDEN is, simply, one of the best restaurants we've tried 


in many years. Not one of the best Chinese restaurants, but one of the best, period.” 
— Boston Phoenix, August 16, 1977 


gs y ( J : is a Chinese restaurant that sets the standard for 


the Boston area. Superbly prepared food from the Mandarin Szechuan cuisine. Everything we've 
tried here has been worth every penny.” 
— Boston Phoenix, May 23, 1978 


To our devoted patrons — Thank you for your patience and loyal support. We welcome you to come visit us. 


COCKTAILS. TAKE OUT. LUNCHEON SPECIALS. 
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Where to dine 
on November 23 


by Jon Klarfeld 


| is, of course, the most New English of New 
England holidays, stemming as it does from the harvest fes- 
tival of our forebears who settled at Plymouth in the early 
17th century. True, precious few New Englanders can ac- 
tually trace their families back to those first immigrants; but 
even more recent arrivals get to share this bit of tradition. As 
Major General Stanley in Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pirates of 
Penzance said, when explaining why he prayed to the de- 
parted in the ruined chapel on his recently acquired property, 
With this estate I bought the chapel and its contents. I don’t 
know whose ancestors they were, but I know whose ances- 
tors they are ....’’ That's sort of the way it is with the Pil- 
grims. 

The traditional thing to do on Thanksgiving in New Eng- 
land is to make your way over the Charles and through the 
woods to grandmother's house. Tradition notwithstanding, 
there are those who won't have the opportunity to visit 
grandma’s but, for one reason or another, will want to mark 
the day by dining out. This may present a problem, because 
many restaurants close for Thanksgiving. 

Some of the popular Boston-area places you will not be 
visiting Thanksgiving Day are: Locke Ober, Maison Robert, 
Lechner’s, Maitre Jacques, Joseph’s, Athens Olympia, Jacob 
Wirth’s and the Athenian Taverna. And that’s merely a 
sampling. But be of good cheer. You need not go hungry. 
Here are some public eating-places that will serve as surro- 
gate grandmothers for the day: 


The Wayside Inn: Sudbury, 443-8846. Actually, you won't 
be sitting down to this historic country inn’s traditional 
Thanksgiving dinner unless you made plans a long time ago. 
The Wayside opened its Thanksgiving reservations Septem- 
ber 1 and was booked solid by the next day. There are three 
seatings and, if you want to be in attendance at any one of 
them next year, you might as well start planning soon. 

Jimmy’s Harborside Restaurant: 248 Northern Avenue, 
Boston; 423-1000; full liquor license; American Express, 
Master Charge, Diners Club and Carte Blanche accepted. 

Reservations are accepted for Thanksgiving dinner, which 
is served between noon and 5:30 p.m. There’s a traditional 
turkey dinner, plus six other selections including lobster, sole 
and filet mignon. (The Pilgrims dined on lobster, so why 
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shouldn't you?) A special children’s menu is available. 

Anthony’s Pier Four: Northern Avenue, Boston; 423- 
6363; full liquor license; all major credit cards accepted. 

Just up the street from Jimmy’s, and a Boston seafood land- 
mark itself, Anthony’s serves a special Thanksgiving dinner 
as well as other selections. There is a children’s menu and res- 
ervations are accepted. 

Parker’s: The Parker House, 60 School Street, Boston; 227- 
8600; full liquor license; American Express, Diners Club, 
Carte Blanche, Visa and Master Charge accepted. 

This graceful old hotel fairly drips with tradition, since just 
about everyone who was anyone in the last century has stayed 
there. Plans call for two or three seatings for the holiday din- 
ner, which has been extremely popular in the past. Reserva- 
tions are required. 

The Ritz Dining Room: Ritz Carlton Hotel, 15 Arlington 
Street, Boston; 536-5700; full liquor license; American Ex- 
press, Master Charge, Visa and personal checks accepted. 

Reservations are required for the sumptuous Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, which is served in the Ritz Dining Room over- 
looking the Public Garden. There will be four seatings: noon, 
3 p.m., 6 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. The menu might change, but last 
year it was a $16.50 bargain including crudites, oysters or 
fruit cup, consomme or cream of mushroom soup, a choice of 
turkey, duck, steak or fish, plus vegetable and potato, salad, 
desert, coffee, mints and nuts. (The old-fashioned crudites- 
to-nuts dinner, as you can see.) Don’t forget the dress code: 
the Ritz is, after all, the Ritz, whatever day it is. 

Copley Plaza Hotel: Copley Square, Boston; 267-5300; full 
liquor license; all major credit cards accepted. 

There’s a choice between formal and informal dining here. 
For an easier style, Copley’s restaurant will be open. For 
grand-hotel elegance, there’s the Cafe Plaza, one of Boston's 
most luxurious Edwardian-style rooms. Plans for Thanks- 
giving Day were incomplete when we talked to the manage- 
ment, but you can expect superior food and service. Call for 
details and reservations. 

The Rib Room: Sonesta Hotel, Third Street, Cambridge; 
491-3600; full liquor license; American Express, Diners Club, 
Visa and Master Charge accepted. 

This was another case in which our early inquiry caught 

Continued on page 18 
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Kenmore Square 
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267-2202 

Sit down, relax and 
enjoy our pastries 
and a wide selection 
of imported and 
domestic wines and 
beers from 7 a.m. to 
4 a.m. 


| 
| 


232-7900 
Delight in our 
delectable pastries 


Dock Square 


| 723-4850 


Our great pastries 


| and service are 


served by Our cour- | 


teous waitresses 


from 7 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


Feel free to bring 
your own wine or 
beer. 


| 
| 
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available from 


11 a.m. to 12 p.m., | 


Monday through 
Thursday. Plus: 
experience live 
Greek entertainment 
9 p.m. to 2 a.m. on 
Friday, Saturday & 
Sunday. 


| Faneuil Hall 


742-8349 

While you set the 
sights at the land- 
mark shoppers’ mall, 
stop by and take 


| out some of our 


| 
| 
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delicious pastries. 
Available here only: 
Lukumads Pastry 
Greek Honey-Dip 


Featuring the Greatest selection of 
Greek and Middle Eastern pastries 
in the country! 





Continued from page 16 

the management with plans incomplete. 
But the Rib Room will be open from 1 
p.m. to 9 p.m.; in the past, they have of- 
fered their regular menu, augmented by 
special dinners featuring turkey or ham. 
An added bonus is a marvelous view of 
the Charles River and the Beacon Hill and 
Back Bay skyline. 

Hyatt Regency Hotel: Memorial Drive, 
Cambridge; 292-1234; full liquor li- 
cense; all major credit cards accepted. 

There are three places to dine at the 
Hyatt on Thanksgiving Day. If you want 
to eat amid the Babylonian-style hanging 
gardens of the hotel’s soaring atrium, 
there's Jonah’s on the Terrace. The Em- 
a Continental/Chinese restaurant, 
will be open, as will the Spinnaker Room 
atop the hotel. The management had no 
special menu in mind when we talked to 
said something 


press 


them, although they 
along traditional lines might be added for 
the day in the Spinnaker. Never mind 
How often you get eat Chi- 
nese/Continental fare on Thanksgiving? 
Will your friends be able to match that? 
Sheraton-Boston Hotel: Prudential 
Center, Boston; 236-2000; full liquor li- 
cense; all major credit cards accepted. 
You won't be able to top your friends 
by eating Polynesian food here on 
Thanksgiving; the Kon-Tiki Ports res- 
taurant will be closed. But the Falstaff 


do to 


Room will be open as usual. At our dead- 
line, the management had not settled on 
any special plans, but there will be food 
and drink. 

Gallagher Restaurant: 55 Congress 
Street, Boston; 523-6080; full liquor li- 
cense; all major credit cards accepted. 

At time, the management 
thought that the main dining room would 
be open Thanksgiving Day, but that 
Truffles Cafe would be closed. Hours and 
menu were yet to be determined, but this 
might be a good draw in the one-upman- 
ship sweepstakes: the restaurant is in the 
former headquarters of the Shawmut Na- 
tional Bank, where the bank robbery in 
The Thomas Crown Affair was filmed. 
Thanksgiving dinner where Steve Mc- 
Queen starred. Can you beat that? 


press 
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If none of the available accommoda- 
tions in and around Boston takes your 
fancy, you might want to make a short 
jaunt and seek your Thanksgiving sus- 
tenance at a country inn. We know the 
Wayside is probably out of the question, 
but here are two accessible alternatives. 

The Colonial Inn: Monument Square, 
Concord; 369-9200; full liquor license; 
American Express, Master Charge, Visa 
and Diners Club accepted. 

This inn dates to 1716, 
built as a private home. 


when it was 


Since then, a 


number of additions have been built, and 
it has operated as an inn since the late 
19th century. Wounded soldiers from the 
battle of April 19, 1775, were treated in 
the building, and Henry David Thor- 
eau's grandfather once lived there. More 
to the point, there will be a special and 
traditional turkey dinner served at five 
sittings (noon, 1:30, 3, 4:30, and 7:30 
p.m.). Also available will be dinners fea- 
turing duckling, meat and fish. There is a 
special children’s rate and reservations 
are required. 

The Andover Inn: Chapel Avenue, 
Andover; 5903; full liquor license; 
American Express, Master Charge, Visa 
and Diners Club accepted. 

Thanksgiving is a vacation for which 
prep school kids traditionally go home. 
You may want to reverse this trend by 
spending the day at a prep school. The 
Andover Inn is located on the campus of 
Phillips Andover Academy. Throughout 
the year it serves up fare that exceeds the 
wildest dreams of prep-school chefs, and 
on Thanksgiving it will offer special din- 
ers at four seatings (noon, 2, 4, and 6 
p.m.). The featured items include turkey 
or scrod ($7.95), junior sirloin or sword- 
fish ($8.95) and New York sirloin 
($10.50). The special children’s menu in- 
($5.50) and chopped sir- 
Reservations are recom- 


475- 


cludes turkey 
loin ($4.95). 
mended. 
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* CWheré can 
you get the best 


steak 1n Boston? 


“In Brookline 
Burlington<Lowell 
Danvers and Beverly 


Boston Magazine recently honored one of our 
restaurants as having the best steak in Boston. Well, you 
don’t have to drive all the way to Boston for the best 
steak in Boston, you can just go to the one closest to 
you. Our names may be different, but everything 
else is deliciously the same. 


: = In Brookline, the 
ya} y i Colorado Public Library is 
\ Wo according to Boston Magazine, 
s the best place in Boston 
for steak. We agree 
But it’s also a place where you'll feel 
warm, elegant and 
totally relaxed 
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Dandelion Green is an ~ % 
atrium of delight. Not all 
French, not all steak 
somewhere deliciously 
in between. For lunch or 


dinner, the perfect spot DANDELION GREEN 


Oe 
4 wi @. i* In Lowell, you'll find 
\#—/ a pleasant surprise 
A. G. Pollard & Son’s is a 
bit out of the way, but the food 
is out of this world. Actually, 
we're just 10 minutes from the 
AG. junction of Routes 3 and 495 
POLLARD & SON’S 
2 : 
In Danvers, 
is one of those rare cozy 
restaurants The Hardcover 
It's the kind of restaurant you 
frequent often and wish 
no one else knew about 
The secret place everyone 


thinks is theirs. HARDCOVER 


wen... The Beverly Depot, which by 
pe = the way is still a working train 
' station, retained much of the 
original structure, including the 
curved brick wall at the far end of 








the dining room. If you listen 
carefully you will hear 
the faint rumble of 
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WHY NOT MAKE 
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EVENING OUT A 
MEMORABLE ONE? 
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ATTENTIVE SERVICE, 
AND PLEASANT 
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CONTINENTAL AND ITALIAN 
CUISINE 
1700 BEACON STREET 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 
566-3469 


FOR AN 
ALTERNATIVE — 


OUR SHOW TUNES, 
BLUES AND JAZZ 
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Anheuser-Busch, Inc St Louis, Mo 


Only nature. 
can make a mountain. 


[' isn t coincidental that there's a mountain 
on every bottle and can of Busch Beer. To us 
the mountain is a symbol of all the good 
natural ingredients that go into Busch. And of 
all the smooth, refreshing taste that pours out. 

Because at Anheuser-Busch, we still 
believe in brewing beer the slow, cold natural gw 
way. Starting with the finest natural ae 
ingredients. Like the plumpest two-row 
and six-row barley. And the choicest hops. 

Andwe still naturally age and naturally carbonate Busch 
Beer. Because we feel that to hurry nature along with chemicals 
would compromise Busch’s smooth, refreshing taste. 

And while we have learned a thing or two over the 
years about making superior beer, we like to give credit 
where credit is due. So here's to you, Mother | 
Nature. Without you there would 
be no Busch Mountains. 





- 








Dontt just reach for a beer. Head for the mountains. 





Waters, waters 
everywhere 


The timely success of bottled water 


by Steven Raichlen 


I used to be that only foreigners, food snobs and health 
fanatics drank bottled waters. Today the American water in- 
dustry is big business. Dozens of imported waters crowd the 
shelves of specialty shops; Perrier and Evian compete with 
soft drinks in the beverage aisles of supermarkets and con- 
venience stores. There are currently 700 water bottlers in the 
US, — more than a dozen in the state of Massachusetts alone. 
According to the trade journal Bottled Beverage, the annual 
sales of domestic waters jumped from $65 million in 1967 to 
$200 million in 1977, tripling while sales of soft drinks in- 
creased only 41 percent. 

The marketing success of bottled waters in the US is due 
largely to propitious timing. During the past decade, increas- 
ing numbers of Americans have traveled in Europe, where the 
natives consume approximately 20 times as much bottled 
water as we do in the States. The same 10 years have wit- 
nessed a steady decline in the quality of most American tap 
water. A 1972 Nader group report revealed that most muni- 
cipal waters were over-chlorinated and riddled with environ- 
mental poisons such as arsenic, lead and pesticides. At the 
same time, ‘‘nutritional hypochondria,’’ our fanatic concern 
for health foods, became a national pastime. 

These factors combined to make bottled waters a way of 
life for many, and perhaps no bottled water in history has en- 
joyed the commercial success of a French sparkling water 
called Perrier. Certainly this is the bottled-water brand name 
that everyone knows. Its costly green bottles have made it to 
the shelves of food stores, not just in trend-conscious Cam- 
bridge, but in rural Pennsylvania and equally unlikely places 
across the nation. 

Perrier is among the world’s few naturally carbonated bev- 
erages. Its carbonation takes place far from surface contam- 
ination, deep beneath the ground where a lightly mineraled 
water mingles with trapped volcanic gases. It emerges, spark- 
ling, at a rate of 21,000 gallons an hour from a spring in Ver- 
geze, France, a small town 40 miles north of Marseille. It is 
named for the French country doctor who made it popular at 
the end of the 19th century. The current owner of the well 
purchased it and the water rights for a sum in the low thou- 
sands 

Perrier's American sales manager, Bruce Nevens, saw the 
perfect market condition in America’s ‘eat right’ craze. ‘‘Per- 
rier fits perfectly,’’ Nevens says, ‘with America’s increasing 
health-consciousness and growing concern about sugar in- 
take.’’ To our proclivity for health products Perrier’s promo- 
ters added a $2 million advertising campaign, featuring full- 
page ads in national magazines and the authoritative voice of 
Orson Welles in 30-second commercials on national TV. As a 
result, Perrier has become the soda pop of the New Age, and 
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Make mine a Perrier’ has become a household and, at least 
in some parts of the country, bar-side phrase. 

Is Perrier really a health food? The FDA prevents Perrier 
from making any miracle-cure claims within their jurisdic- 
tion, but in France, Perrier is purported to help remedy cysti- 
tis, nausea due to pregnancy, and even impotence. Perrier’s 
medical staff maintains that the natural bubbles of carbon 
dioxide in Perrier are absorbed more quickly into the blood- 
stream than those of artificially carbonated beverages, and 
that Perrier is thus an ideal thirst quencher. (To prove the 
point, the company has sponsored countless marathon run- 
ners in this country; Perrier is already the official drink for 
the Tour de France bicycle race in France.) A rather remark- 
able study described by New Times showed that rabbits 
force-fed Perrier lived seven times longer than those force-fed 
club soda. 

Actually, Nevens concedes that Perrier’s chief contribu- 
tion to good health lies in what the beverage is missing, not in 
what it contains. ‘Perrier,’ he says, ‘contains no calories, no 
additives, no artificial flavorings, sweeteners, chemicals or 
preservatives.’ Thus, as a substitute for sugar-crammed soda 
pops and cyclamate-spiked diet drinks, Perrier does make a 
salubrious beverage. 

A handful of people, following the advice of a top fashion 
magazine, even spray Perrier on their faces and add it to their 
bath water. People must be using it for something, because 
company sales have risen 700 percent in the past 18 months 
and over 300 percent since January. By 1980, the company 
hopes to have captured one percent, or $10 million’s worth, of 
the country’s soft-drink industry. 


N., all bottled waters share Perrier’s success or com- 


plexity. Water sold in bottles may be as natural as a bubbling 
mountain spring or as processed as what flows out of the 
faucet. It can sparkle like champagne or be as still as liquid 
crystal. It can taste wet and sweet as nectar or as ‘minerally 

as a medicinal draught. Some bottled waters are so utterly 
without flavor they are fit only for steam irons. These days, 
the buyer faces a bewildering array of foreign and domestic 
bottled waters. So perhaps we'd best begin by examining how 
mineral waters are made and how they differ. 

The foreign waters sold in this country are natural spring 
waters. This means that they originate in underground 
springs and reservoirs, which, ideally, lie sheltered from sur- 
face pollutants. Often such waters percolate through mineral 
taking on minute quantities of particular minerals 
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deposits, 
Continued on page 2 
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Modern 

American brewing at the 
Anheuser-Busch plant 
in Merrimack, New 
Hampshire 





Beer and 
water 


How important are those SS 


pure mountain springs? 


by Michael Gee 


' : ater, barley malt, hops and yeast are the ingredients 


common to almost all American beers, but of them, water cer- 
tainly has the best press agent. Beers like Olympia, Hamms, 
Coors and Rolling Rock use water quality as a major selling 
point, and make no mention of grains or yeast in their promo- 
tions. We've all seen beer ads featuring rippling mountain 
streams, but Madison Avenue has yet to discover the charms 
of a gently waving field of barley. Is water worth all the fuss? 
Beer tasting is, after all, one of the more subjective judgments 
a person can make. Can there really be a source of water that 
lifts the quality of one beer above others? 

Ironically, one of the reasons for beer’s popularity through 
history was that it was often healthier than the local water. In 
medieval Germany, breweries became large enough so that 
they had to be established in towns with a steady and sub- 
stantial water supply. This is still true today: no brewery is 
built before it is guaranteed access to water of good quality. 

Good water isn’t that uncommon, though. Azusa (Cali- 
fornia) and Jacksonville (Florida) are a long way from the 
nearest mountain stream, but Miller and Budweiser, respec- 
tively, found them satisfactory sites for breweries. The fact is 
that the water used by beer-makers is the same stuff used by 
everyone else: the local water supply, be it well or reservoir 
Water is an important part of the brewing process, but it’s the 
process itself that determines a beer’s flavor. 

Two local breweries illustrate this point, and also offer 


. 
Marcia Maglione 


some clues as to why “‘it’s the water” is such a venerable ploy 
in the marketing of beer. The Anheuser-Busch brewery in 
Merrimack, NH, acquires its water from wells on the land 
owned by the brewery, water whose underground source is 
somewhere in the White Mountains. The residents of Merri- 
mack get their water from similar wells. It has all the qualities 
brewers look for in the water they use. As Mr. Umbright, the 
plant manager, explains, ‘It has a good clean taste, it’s low in 
sodium and it has an almost neutral pH, which is very im- 
portant.’ And it’s present in abundance, as it has to be: the 
brewery uses some 1,800,000 gallons a day. 


The Narragansett brewery in Cranston, RI, uses that 
town’s water supply, drawn from the Scituate Reservoir. ‘‘It’s 
some of the best water around,” said Otto Buchwald, a ‘Gan- 
sett quality-control worker. So good, in fact, that the reser- 
voir's tranquil beauty was featured in Narragansett adver- 
tisements for quite some time. 


If both companies have the best water supply available 
why did only one advertise the fact? Well, Narragansett is a 
regional brewer, manufacturing only one product. All the 
companies that have made a point of extolling their water - 
Coors, Rolling Rock and so on — are regional. Emphasizing 
the source of their water is a way of telling the local cus- 
tomer, ‘‘Hey, our region is a great part of the country, and our 

Continued on page 26 
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GREAT STEAKS! 


FROM $2.65 AT LUNCH 
You want to visit Greece. W.50 AT CEen 


You want to cruise the FABULOUS SALAD BAR! 


blue-green Aegean. WITh STEAKS OR SANDWICHES 
ALL DAY LONG_ 
WHATEVER YOU WANT e 


You want to bask in the 
AS MUCH AS YOU WANT 


legendary Mediterranean 
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drink is served in an 
atmosphere as warm as 
the summered slopes 
of Mt. Ida. NEWBURY’S STEAK HOUSE 
94 Mass. Ave. 


You will love the food 
; (At Mass. Ave. & Newbury St.) 
and we can't remember Tel. 536-0184 


the last time it 


rained in here. © OPEN NOON TO MIDNITE 
FREE PARKING AT GARAGE ON NEWBURY ST 
* ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS HONORED 
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LECHNER’S 


The finest for lunch & dinner. 
Open from 11:30-9:30 
Closed Sundays & Holidays 
a four-star restaurant 
21 Broad St., Boston 
523-1016 


WERNER’S 


Best Luncheon in Government Center 
and the Happiest Happy Hour 
Open Monday thru Friday 
Lunch till three 
Happy Hour from 4:30-6:30 
Every other drink on Werner 
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Sears Crescent 
City Hall Plaza 
Boston 
742-9595 
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Continued from page 25 
beer is a big part of the region.”’ 

It's a successful strategy. Narragan- 
sett is a New England institution; Coors 
is as firmly identified with the Rockies as 
the lei is with Hawaii. It helps, though, 
that the water supply for these beers is lo- 
cated in an area of scenic beauty. After 
all, Schmidt's makes a great point of be- 
ing from Philadelphia, but its ads do not 
feature water. When an advertisement 
can show a mountain stream or lake, the 
viewer is reminded of the three major rea- 
sons for drinking beer: it’s wet, it’s cold 
and it tastes good. 


; ore and the other ‘‘na- 


tional’’ breweries (Miller, Schlitz and 
Pabst) can’t very well talk about the water 
they use in brewing. For one thing, each 
has more than one brewery, and describ- 
ing the excellences of five or six different 
reservoirs or springs would get some- 
what time-consuming. 

The breweries do not distribute beer 
solely to outlets in their own area, either. 
A customer asking for a Bud in a Boston 
tavern is as likely to get one brewed in 
Florida as one from New Hampshire. Ac- 
cordingly, when national beers stop talk- 
ing about gusto and similar nonsense and 
mention how their beer is made, the 
brewing process is stressed. The little 
message on the front of each Budweiser 
can is a perfect example. It is the famous 
‘Beechwood Ageing,’’ remember, that 
produces “‘A taste, a smoothness and a 
drinkability you will find in no other 
beer.’ 

By emphasizing its brewing proce- 
dures, Anheuser-Busch is also pointing to 
another of its major selling points, con- 
sistency. Bud may be brewed from sea to 
shining sea, but each can tastes the same, 
and the brewing processes are mainly re- 
sponsible. The sales figures for An- 
heuser-Busch (whose major problem 
right now is expanding production to 
meet demand) and the other large brew- 
eries are proof that lots of Americans ap- 
preciate the availability of national beers. 

The “hype the water’ technique of ad- 
vertising, then, seems to be yet another 
strategic move in the battle between the 
regional and national brewing com- 
panies. The national brands are winning, 
for reasons that have little or nothing to 
do with the tastes of the various beers. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica informs us 
that big breweries have been putting 
smaller ones out of business since the 
dawn of brewing. 

Perhaps the regional brewers should 
try a new pitch. Instead of praising their 
water, they could laud the vital role 
played by the unsung hops and yeast. 
Better yet they could try the most radical 
approach of all — something like, ‘For 
some reason, our beer tastes great. You 


should try it * 
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on their way to the surface. French 
Vichy water, for example, contains a 
relatively high proportion of calcium and 
magnesium, which give the water its 
characteristic alkaline taste. Italian San 
Pellegrino has noticeable traces of so- 
dium, which makes it taste almost saline. 
Other still waters, like the French Evian 
or Contrexville, are relatively free of min- 
erals and have a more neutral taste. 

Waters with a high mineral content — 
particularly of calcium and magnesium — 
are known as hard waters. Some re- 
search suggests that such waters may 
help prevent heart disease. According to 
Sara Neustal, managing editor of MIT's 
Technology Review, very soft waters 
(waters containing fewer than 50 milli- 
grams of calcium and magnesium per lit- 
er) fail to provide the heart and bones 
with the minerals they need. However, 
for most people, a taste for the very hard 
waters, like Saratoga Vichy, requires cul- 
tivation. 

Some spring waters emerge from the 
ground naturally carbonated. Perrier, as 
mentioned, is the best known, but others, 
including French Badois and Vichy, Swe- 
dish Ramlosa, and German Apollinaris, 
go through a similar process under- 
ground. Other mineral waters, like the 
Italian San Pellegrino, are artificially car- 
bonated by the bottler. Club soda is arti- 
ficially carbonated water — in most cases 
the bottler starts with municipal tap 
water and adds carbon dioxide. Seltzer 
water is the same stuff; the carbon diox- 
ide is added to the water at the moment of 
serving, by the ingenious contraption in 
the bottle. Incidentally, the original selt- 
zer water was naturally carbonated; it 
bubbled out of the ground near a tiny 
town called Selten, in Prussia, and was 
long prescribed for digestive disorders. 

In this country, waters that flow 
from natural springs are labeled “‘artes- 
natural spring’ or simply ‘‘min- 
water. These are bottled directly 


ian 
eral 
from the source without processing (al- 
though they may be chlorinated). Do- 
mestic natural spring waters are of the 
European style, except that Americans 
tend to favor softer, less minerally-tast- 
ing water. Hot Springs Water from Ar- 
kansas and Indian Springs Water from 
Western Massachusetts are two ex- 
amples. However the bottled 
water sold in this country isn’t even real’ 
spring water. According to Fred Jones, di- 
rector of the American Bottled Water As- 
sociation, 70 percent of the bottled water 
in this country is actually re- 


most of 


sold 
processed municipal tap water 
Reprocessed water has undergone fil- 
tration and purification to remove bac- 
pollutants and traces of harmful 
Sometimes bottlers replace the 


teria, 
metal 


chlorine found in most municipal waters 
with ozone, a tasteless disinfectant that 
acts the same way chlorine does. Occa- 
sionally, bottlers add minerals for addi- 
tional flavor. Reprocessed waters will 
variously be labeled ‘‘purified,’’ ‘‘spring- 
style,’ or ‘formulated’ water. These are 
the waters, the Bear Springs brand being 
among the better known, found in most 
office water coolers. 

The last type of water sold in the US, 
and largely ignored in Europe, is distilled 
water. Distilled water is water purged of 
all its chemical additives and minerals. It 
most closely approaches the colorless, 
odorless, tasteless liquid described as 
water in Webster's dictionary. Because it 
is low in sodium (it’s low in everything), 
distilled water is sometimes recom- 
mended by doctors for heart patients. 
More often, it goes into steam irons and 
other machines, in which mineral resi- 
dues would foul the works. It can also be 
used to make crystal-clear ice cubes. Be- 
ing so bland, however, distilled water is 
generally avoided by water lovers. 


A. with many other things, the 


choice of a favorite bottled water is large- 
ly a matter of taste. To find out just how 
much difference there is between bottled 
water and tap water, and between the 
various brands of bottled waters, we re- 


cently conducted a blind tasting of the 
best-selling foreign and domestic waters. 
A few brands were universally detested, 
even fewer unqualifiedly preferred. The 
vast middle range of waters, particularly 
the domestics, seemed more or less inter- 
changeable. As expected, Cambridge tap 
water fared very poorly. But though par- 
ticipants preferred bottled water to tap 
water, only half said they would buy 
bottled water again. One enthusiast de- 
clared that he would take any of the 
sparkling waters over sugary Seven-Up. 
In general, we agreed that advertising was 
probably the single most influential fac- 
tor in determining a water's popularity. 
Italian Fiuggi, French Evian and 
Belgian Spa were ranked best among the 
still waters. Fiuggi — a draught much 
praised by Michelangelo, who claimed it 
cured his kidney woes — proved clean 
and refreshing, with a relatively low min- 
eral taste. Evian — the number one water 
in France and second-largest import in 
this country — had a faint baking-soda 
taste, but was still very refreshing. Spa - 
from a mineral spring visited by Caesar, 
and bottled for export as early as 1575 — 
proved thirst-quenching but a little flat. 
Mountain Valley Water, from Arkan- 
sas, also found favor with our tasters. En- 
countered by the explorer DeSoto, who 
found ‘many tribes in peace sharing its 
Continued on page 28 
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recuperative waters,” Mountain Valley's 
spring provides the oldest commercial 
spring water in the country. It had a clear, 
clean taste, with a faint alkaline after- 
taste. The local Belmont Springs — the 
source of which is situated in the middle 
of a golf course — and Paradise Springs 
from Middleton, Mass. proved perfect- 
ly thirst-quenching, if a little non- 
descript. Cambridge tap water and Holly 
Springs trailed the other still waters: the 
former tasted murky and chemical; the 
latter had the peculiar offtaste of bad 
Chinese food. Holly comes packaged in 
waxed paper cartons and, in all fairness to 
its manufacturer, we suspect that the 
summer heat had altered what at other 
times would be a sweet, crystal-clear 
spring water. Glass really is the only suit- 
able container for bottled waters. 

The sparkling-water tasting held some 
surprises. Again, imports bested the do- 
mestics. But a little-known Swedish water 
called Ramlosa emerged as our unani- 
mous favorite. Founded in 1707 by Johan 
Jacob Dobelius, the Ramlosa spring 
emerges near the town of Helsingborg in 
southwest Sweden. ‘Crisp, mild,’ de- 
clared our tasters, ‘‘neither too alkaline 
nor too sparkling — a real winner.’’ The 
German Apollinaris, bottled at Bad Neue- 
nahr, in the Rhineland, West Germany, 


also received honorable mention as a 


zesty water, with sparkling, compact 
bubbles and a slightly alkaline taste. 
Perrier, surprisingly, finished third. It 
proved the most carbonated and the least 
minerally” of the imports. Its countless 
tiny bubbles made it seem a little super- 
ficial. At 79 cents per bottle, it represents 
the best buy of foreign mineral waters, 
and the company predicts that Perrier’s 
price will drop further as the demand in- 
creases. The French Badois, bottled near 
the Loire, was deemed flat and insipid. 
The Italian San Pellegrino — actually a 
still water artificially carbonated before 
bottling — had a slightly saline taste, be- 
cause of the mineral salts it contains. Its 
bottlers claim it’s good for uric acid 
trouble. Domestic Sand Springs from 
Colorado gave off lots of sparkle, but was 
relatively bland. 


I. only real disappointments were 


the French Celestins Vichy and its New 
World imitator, Saratoga Vichy. Both 
have an overpowering alkaline taste that 
could almost be called soapy; the French 
version tastes somewhat more medicinal, 
the upstate New York one has a bit more 
sparkle. Both could make the unsuspect- 
ing faint. (By the way, carrots cooked in 
Vichy water are considered a delicacy in 
France. Should you wind up taking one 
draught of this harsh brew and deciding 


to drink no further, you can try boiling a 
pound of peeled carrots in a bottle of 
Vichy water with a teaspoon each of salt 
and sugar and a tablespoon of butter.) 

Plain old club soda had the fizz, but not 
much finesse, while tap water with bak- 
ing soda (included in the tasting as a sort 
of red herring) proved an almost credible 
substitute for the more minerally 
bubblies. 

Buying waters: while not yet available 
in vending machines, Perrier can be had 
about everywhere else, and Evian and 
Apollinaris are sold in many supermar- 
kets. The Wine Cask in Somerville, Car- 
dullo’s in Harvard Square, and Malben’s 
in Back Bay carry most of the waters 
mentioned above. Gallon jugs of the local 
Belmont Springs, Paradise Springs and 
Holly Springs are sold by health-food 
stores and food coops. If you use lots of 
bottled water for drinking, cooking, 
washing, etc., you may wish to consider 
buying spring water by the five-gallon 
carboy. Belmont Springs, for example, 
sells five gallons of its water for $2.75, 
plus a $3.00 deposit on the bottle. They 
also rent cooler-type dispensers for as 
little as $2.50 a month. 

Alternatively, do-it-yourselfers can 
drive to the town of Hingham, where 
spring water flows free at the end of Park 
Drive in Wompatuck State Park. Bring 
your own bottle. os 
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Come to Jonah's Wednesday night 
buffet. It's a sumptuous bounty of 
Seafood delights. Treat yourself to 

one whole steamed lobster, plus 
an endless array of steamers, 
Shrimp and crabmeat salad, oys- 
ters, swordfish, scrod, scallops, 
Stuffed filet of sole, creamed fin- 
nan haddie, salads, chowder and 
a dazzling assortment of Hyatt's 
magnificent pastries and desserts. 
Jonah's Seafood Buffet. Every 
Wednesday 6 to 10 PM. 


HYATT REGENCY CAMBRIDGE 
575 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 492-1234 
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minutes. 
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together and roll out another half-inch 
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into one large round. You will have 21 
biscuits altogether. 

Cover the biscuits with a cloth and let 
: them rise at room temperature for one 
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oven. 

Preheat the oven to 375 degrees for at 
least 15 minutes. 

Bake the biscuits for 25 minutes, 
switching the baking sheet from back to 
front halfway through to ensure even 
cooking, or until the rounds are golden 
brown and firm to the touch. Pile them in 
a cloth-lined basket and serve them at 
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once. 


Have lunch 
© e h Outer Banks clam chowder 
with the big shots. |“... 


chowder most nearly resembles the 
creamy New England one we know, ex- 
cept that, in typical Southern fashion, it 
is thickened slightly with cornmeal. 

5 pounds (about 15) large hardshell 
clams; 

4 cups cold water; 

1/4 pound salt pork; 

2 medium onions, diced; 

2 large boiling potatoes; 

2 tablespoons cornmeal mixed with 2 








tablespoons cold water; 

3/4 cup light cream; 

Freshly ground black pepper, to taste. 

Scrub the clams with a vegetable brush 
and put them into a large saucepan or 
kettle. Add the water, cover the pan, and 
bring the contents to the boil. Watch out 
, ( the liquid has a tendency to boil over. 
EATING& “< Shake the pan as you hold onto the 
DRINKING handle and the lid, and take it from the 


! ROR heat. Stir the clams with a large spoon 
yi « U J I cc. a 
Ete ‘ and recover the pot. Leave it for a few 


Continued on page 32 
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minutes, then uncover it and make sure 
all the clams are opened. Discard any that 
do not open. 

Lift out the clams and set them on a 
plate. Line a strainer or colander with a 
clean kitchen towel (not a terry one) and 
set it over a bowl. Strain the clam broth 
through the towel and measure it — you 
should have six cups. If not, add enough 
water to make up the difference. 

Remove the clams from their shells and 
chop them fine with a large knife; set 
them aside. 

Remove the rind from the salt pork and 
discard it. Dice the pork and saute it over 


medium heat in a large saucepan until it 
starts to turn brown and has released its 
fat. Discard all but one tablespoon of fat 
from the pan. 

Add the diced onions to the salt pork 
and cook them over medium heat, stir- 
ring occasionally, for several minutes, or 
until the onions start to turn transparent. 

Meanwhile, peel the potatoes and dice 
them into quarter-inch pieces. Add them 
to the onions, stir well, and pour on them 
the reserved clam broth. 

Bring this to a boil, lower the heat, and 
simmer it, for five minutes, or 
until the potatoes are tender. Add the 


covered, 


reserved clams. 
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Stir the cornmeal-water mixture into 
the chowder and return it just to the boil. 

Scald the cream in a small saucepan 
and add the hot cream to the chowder 
with black pepper to taste. The chowder 
should not need any salt (because of the 
salt pork and clams), but add some if you 
like and serve the chowder at once, ladled 
into warm bowls. 


Smoky Mountain stack cake 
Serves six 

This is real down-home cooking: a 
multi-layered cake with applesauce sand- 
wiched between the many thin layers. 
The molasses flavoring dominates and 
gives you a cake with something like the 
taste of gingerbread. You'll need three 
layer-cake pans or three disposable pie 
tins to bake the layers. 

1/2 cup solid vegetable shortening; 

1/4 cup dark brown sugar; 

1/4 cup granulated sugar; 

1/3 cup dark molasses; 

2 eggs; 
2 cups all-purpose flour; 

1/2 teaspoon salt; 

| teaspoon baking powder; 

1/4 teaspoon baking soda; 

1/2 cup milk; 

1/2 cups applesauce or one 16-ounce 
jar applesauce; 

Confectioners’ sugar (for sprinkling). 


Set the oven at 350 degrees and grease 
three 8- or 9-inch layer-cake pans. 

Cream the shortening until it’s soft and 
light in the bowl of an electric mixer. Add 
the sugars and beat to mix well. Add the 
molasses, followed by the eggs, and beat 
to mix, scraping the sides of the bowl 
well. 

Sift the flour, salt, baking powder and 
baking soda together. 

Add the flour mixture to the batter al- 
ternately with the milk, beginning and 
ending with flour, keeping the mixer at 
low speed and scraping the sides of the 
bowl well. 

Divide two-thirds of the mixture be- 
tween the prepared pans and smooth the 
tops. Bake them in the preheated oven for 
25 minutes until they are golden 


>? 


brown, changing the pans from top to 
bottom and from back to front to ensure 
even cooking. Turn them out onto the 
counter to cool and wipe out the pans 
with a paper towel 

Regrease two of the pans and divide 
the remaining batter between them 
Smooth the tops and bake them as above, 
then turn them out onto the counter to 


to 


cool 

Sandwich the applesauce, divided into 
four equal parts, between the five thin 
cake layers, making sure to set the top 
layer right side up. Sprinkle the top with 
confectioners sugal and set the cake ona 
plate for cutting into wedges 

(Note: if you are not serving it at once, 
refrigerate the cake for several hours un- 


til it is needed.) ie 
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minutes, then uncover it and make sure 
all the clams are opened. Discard any that 
do not open. 

Lift out the clams and set them on a 
plate. Line a strainer or colander with a 
clean kitchen towel (not a terry one) and 
set it over a bowl. Strain the clam broth 
through the towel and measure it — you 
should have six cups. If not, add enough 
water to make up the difference. 

Remove the clams from their shells and 
chop them fine with a large knife; set 
them aside. 

Remove the rind from the salt pork and 
discard it. Dice the pork and saute it over 


medium heat in a large saucepan until it 
starts to turn brown and has released its 
fat. Discard all but one tablespoon of fat 
from the pan. 

Add the diced onions to the salt pork 
and cook them over medium heat, stir- 
ring occasionally, for several minutes, or 
until the onions start to turn transparent. 

Meanwhile, peel the potatoes and dice 
them into quarter-inch pieces. Add them 
to the onions, stir well, and pour on them 
the reserved clam broth. 

Bring this to a boil, lower the heat, and 
simmer it, covered, for five minutes, or 
until the potatoes are tender. Add the 
reserved clams. 





—Agreat restaurant. — 
For Drinks. 


Stir the cornmeal-water mixture into 
the chowder and return it just to the boil. 

Scald the cream in a small saucepan 
and add the hot cream to the chowder 
with black pepper to taste. The chowder 
should not need any salt (because of the 
salt pork and clams), but add some if you 
like and serve the chowder at once, ladled 
into warm bowls. 


Smoky Mountain stack cake 
Serves six 

This is real down-home cooking: a 
multi-layered cake with applesauce sand- 
wiched between the many thin layers. 
The molasses flavoring dominates and 
gives you a cake with something like the 
taste of gingerbread. You'll need three 
layer-cake pans or three disposable pie 
tins to bake the layers. 

1/2 cup solid vegetable shortening; 
4 cup dark brown sugar; 
4 cup granulated sugar; 
3 cup dark molasses; 


eggs; 


cups all-purpose flour; 
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1/4 teaspoon baking soda; 

1/2 cup milk; 

1% cups applesauce or one 16-ounce 
jar applesauce; 

Confectioners’ sugar (for sprinkling). 


Set the oven at 350 degrees and grease 
three 8- or 9-inch layer-cake pans. 

Cream the shortening until it’s soft and 
light in the bowl of an electric mixer. Add 
the sugars and beat to mix well. Add the 
molasses, followed by the eggs, and beat 
to mix, scraping the sides of the bowl 
well. 

Sift the flour, salt, baking powder and 
baking soda together. 

Add the flour mixture to the batter al- 
ternately with the milk, beginning and 
ending with flour, keeping the mixer at 
low speed and scraping the sides of the 
bowl well. 

Divide two-thirds of the mixture be- 
tween the prepared pans and smooth the 
tops. Bake them in the preheated oven for 
25 minutes until they are golden 
brown, changing the pans from top to 
bottom and from back to front to ensure 
even cooking. Turn them out onto the 
counter to cool and wipe out the pans 


to 


with a paper towel. 

Regrease two of the pans and divide 
the remaining batter between them. 
Smooth the tops and bake them as above, 
then turn them out onto the counter to 
cool. 

Sandwich the applesauce, divided into 
four equal parts, between the five thin 
cake layers, making sure to set the top 
layer right side up. Sprinkle the top with 
confectioners’ sugar and set the cake ona 
plate for cutting into wedges. 

(Note: if you are not serving it at once, 
refrigerate the cake for several hours un- 


til it is needed.) ke 














the 1st name in discount beverages 


lanchard’s 


CANADIAN BY BLANCHARD’S 
90° PROOF WHISKEY BY BLANCHARD’S 


erancuann’s VWODKA fe] ¢ GIN 

CROWN ROYAL 

LANCERS 

MATEUS ROSE 

VOUVRAY Wh) BY DEBREUIL 

FRANZIA Ruby Chablis, Pink’ Chablis Golden Chablis 

TOF | | Me 4 sja aa BEERS FROM OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


BLANCHARD’S IS YOUR SUPERMARKET... for discount beverages! 


*Metric may substitute at comparative savings 
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We Reserve the right to Limit Quantities 
1/2 Gal. may be Substituted for 1.75 Liters at Comparative Savings 


BLANCHARD’S ALLSTON, INC. 
103 Harvard Avenue Corner of Harvard & Brighton Avenue 782-5588 
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Apple 
cider 


A look at one of the 
world’s oldest potables 


by Steve Raichlen 


D..... believed the Moors brought it to Spain. Medie- 
val physicians pronounced it harmful to human health. The 
early Christian saints drank it because it came from the 
Hebrews. Two hundred years ago, Americans preferred it 10 
to one over milk or coffee. 

Cider. Whether it’s the fragrant, earth-brown nectar that 
flows from New England farm stands this time of year, or the 
bone-dry, bubbly apple brew that emerges from champagne- 
style bottles, cider proves an incomparable thirst-quencher — 
and a uniquely satisfying beverage. 

Apple cider, of course, begins with apples. The first step of 
the standard cider-making process is to crush apples into a 
coarse paste called ‘‘pomace” or ‘‘cheese.’’ This is spread on 
‘cider cloths” (meshed mats), which are then put in the cider 
press. During pressing, rich brown apple juice flows into col- 
lecting tanks (one bushel, or 42 pounds of apples, yields three 
gallons of apple cider), and thence into the ubiquitous plastic 
gallon jugs, which have become harbingers of autumn as 
much as have falling leaves and football games. Simple? Not 
really. 

According to Eero Ruuttila, produce coordinator of the 
New England Federation of Coops (NEFCO), the flavor of 
apple cider varies subtly from month to month, week to week, 
and even from pressing to pressing. September ciders, Ruut- 
tila explains, are made with Early Macs — a sourish apple that 
yields a tart cider. In early October, the sugary Baldwins come 
in season, resulting in a sweeter cider. November sees the ar- 
rival of Courtland and Northern Spys, which stabilize and 
mellow the cider. Come April or May — the end of the cider 
season — cider-makers use any apple they can get their hands 
on. The result — still infinitely superior to the clear pasteur- 
ized stuff sold year-round in supermarkets — makes you long 
for the following autumn. 
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Most New England cider-makers use their own special 
blend of Macintosh and two to five other apple varieties to 
make cider. Organically grown apples produce a different 
cider from the heavily sprayed apples. A farmer by the name 
of Guy Sharron in Gardner, Massachusetts, makes a cider of 
extraordinary purity. Using integrated pest control, Sharron 
manages to keep spraying to a minimum. Further, he sorts out 
all rotten apples and trims the bad spots from the bruised ones 
before pressing. What results, Sharron claims, is a cleaner- 
tasting, longer-lasting country cider. 

Cider undergoes a short-term evolution in your refriger- 
ator. Under optimal conditions, the average fresh cider has a 
five- to seven-day shelf life. After this point, the yeast in the 
cider begins to convert the natural fruit sugar into alcohol. At 
some time you ve probably left fresh cider out in a warm place 
for too long; the cap leaps off with a hiss when you open the 
bottle. Your once-still cider now has a bit of alcohol in it and 
is well on its way to becoming hard cider. Such ‘‘turned”’ cider 
is perfectly safe to drink, of course; indeed, some people pre- 
fer it. Because of its keeping properties (once the sugar has 
been converted to alcohol, fermentation stops), hard cider 
prevails over sweet cider in the rest of the world. And be- 
cause it is relatively dry, hard cider makes an ideal beverage 
with meals. 

Two cider by-products are worth mentioning. Any farmer 
knows that if you freeze strong hard cider, you get applejack 
— potent apple brandy. If, on the other hand, you allow the 
cider to continue fermenting, you get that peculiarly Ameri- 
can condiment, cider vinegar. 

Hard cider is and has always been the world’s preferred 
apple beverage. Our modern word ‘‘cider’’ comes trom the 
Hebrew shekar, ‘‘an intoxicating beverage’’ — the booze of 
the Old Testament. To make hard cider, the pressed apple 
juice is allowed to ferment in wooden casks or vats. The pro- 
cess takes two to four weeks. The exact blend of apples — 
usually two parts sour or bitter apples to one part sweet 
apples — plus the length of fermentation determines the 
strength and flavor of hard cider. In Europe much hard cider 
reaches the public in kegs. The rest is bottled under pressure. 
The best ciders come in corked champagne-type bottles. 

Apple seedlings were brought to America in 1630. Milk 
was often dangerous in Colonial times and soft drinks, of 
course, had not yet descended upon us. So hard cider — with 
as much as eight percent alcohol — was the primary beverage 
drunk by adults and children alike. In addition to apple cider, 
the Colonists made “peachy” and ‘‘perry’’ — cider pressed 
from peaches and pears. 


H.... cider lost its popularity in this country in the late 19th 
century. Pasteurization gave milk and sweet cider longer shelf 
lives. At the same time, coffee became more and more popu- 
lar. In the 1850s a puritanical streak in our national personal- 
ity came to the fore in the Temperance Movement. By the 
time the dust settled after Prohibition, American hard cider 
was just a memory. As far as the rest of the world is con- 
cerned, what we drink here today isn’t cider at all, it’s apple 
juice. 

* * * - 

I first tasted French cider in a tiny creperie on Rue Mouf- 
fetarde on the Left Bank. The serveuse set before us a mys- 
terious corked bottle with two tumblers. The bottle opened 
with a resounding pop, and our glasses were filled with a pale, 
bubbling liquid. It was flinty and sparkling — certainly not 
like the cider | was accustomed to back home. A second and 
third bottle followed the first. By the time we were done 
drinking, I could hardly stagger. 

The best French cider comes from the provinces of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany — time-honored apple country. Brittany 
ciders are probably less fruity, more austere. The very best 

Continued on page 36 
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Romantic 
Mysterious 


Delicious 


At Your Service 
Daily Luncheon Buffet 
$2.50 


Sunday Bruncheon 


Leisurely Dinner 
till 11:00 AM 


Live Entertainment & 
Belly Dancing Nightly 


Catering with Character 
on and off premises 
354-4500 


1924 Massachusetts Ave.. 
Porter Sq. Cambridge 








| One of the reasons Boston's 


getting down to Basics. 


The Durand 

all purpose 

wine glass 
. $1.25 each 


172 Newbury Street Boston 
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Aku- Boston 





Aku-Cambridge 


Enter the world of tropical dining at Aku-Aku 
Chinese Polynesian restaurants and exotic 
lounges. Our tropical island in Cambridge is open 
for luncheon until 3 p.m. and dinner until 2 a.m 
daily. Boston caters to night owls, open 5 p.m. to 3 
a.m. nightly, Friday and Saturday until 4 a.m. Free 
garage parking in Boston. Call for banquets 
reservations or take-out 


390 Commonwealth Ave. at the 
Somerset Boston, Mass. 536-0420 
149 Alewife Brook Pkwy. Cambridge, 
Mass. 491-5377 
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You don’t have to go to 
Shanghai or Peking 
to enjoy Authentic 
Mandarin Szechuan 

Cuisine 


jgls 
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Ss rieliehiar marl e 
Cocktails 
Take out 
Lunch Buffet 


235-0238 


180 Worcester Rd. (Route 9) 
Wellesley (Near Silverlake Dodge) 
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Normandy ciders are made in Calvados 
and the Auge Valley. The town of Cal- 
vados, by the way, produces a renowned 
apple brandy. Drunk between the courses 
of a meal to clear the palate, Calvados be- 
comes inimitable. 


F..... cider comes in two distinct 


styles: cidre doux and cidre bouche. Cidre 
doux — ‘‘sweet” or ‘‘soft’’ cider — sells by 
the pitcher in bars and bistros. It’s sweet- 
er and less fizzy than cidre bouche, but 
not nearly so sweet as our cider. Cidre 
bouche — ‘‘corked cider’’ — is as dry as 
dry white wine, with a million tiny 
bubbles, like champagne. 

The French ciders available in this 
country prove that French ciders don’t 
travel particularly well. Purpom, a cider 
from Calvados sold widely in Boston 
tastes sweet and insipid — like gassed 
apple juice. Grand Cru Cidre, also sold 
around town, is drier, but lackluster all 
the same. 

The English ciders seem to take the 
transatlantic journey in stride. The 
French will tell you that the English had 
no cider until the Norman invaders fol- 
lowed William the Conqueror across the 
English Channel to bring courtly love and 
the art of cider-making to the British 
Isles. Actually, English cider-making 
goes back a lot further. The Roman le- 
gions found the native British Celts 
quaffing a heady apple brew when they 
came a-conquering in the first century 
BC. In fact, an ancient pagan apple rite 
survives to this day in Hereford in the 
form of apple wassailing. Adrian Bailey 
describes the ritual in his Cooking of the 
British Isles: apple wassailing tradition- 
ally takes place at midnight on Twelfth 
Night, at which time cider-makers dance 
riotously around their apple trees, chant- 
ing strange prayers and firing shotguns 
into the air to ward off evil spirits. 

The West Country in southwest Eng- 
land is the home of the English cider in- 
dustry. Legend has it that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea came to a spot called Avalon — 

isle of apples’ — in Somerset at Glas- 
tonbury to found a Christian settlement. 
Surveying the rolling plains, he munched 
an apple and spat the seeds into Somer- 
set. From these few seeds sprang the vast 
cider-apple orchards that cover Somer- 
set, Hereford and Devon today. 

English cider is a robust cider — dry 
effervescent and strong. The average 
English hard cider contains between five 
and eight percent alcohol — almost twice 
that of American beer. Try ordering cider 
at a bar in this country and you'll meet 
with some pretty strange looks. Not so in 
England, where cider also goes by the 
name of apple wine. 

A Hereford firm, Bulmer’s, is the larg- 
est cider manufacturer in the world. The 
factory stores its juice in hundreds of 

Continued on page 38 





Uncap 147 Years 
of Quality. 


From that first moment when you taste any one of our 
full line of liquors, premium California 
or imported wines, you'll know what we mean 
by our guarantee of quality and value. 
It has been a family tradition for generations. 
So, when you’re shopping at your 
local package store or 


dining at your favorite restaurant, 
ask for S. S. Pierce. 


Since 1831...S. S. Pierce 
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S. S. Pierce, 10 Wildwood Street, Woburn, Massachusetts 01801 (617) 935-7314 
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TheBlack Sheep of Canadian Liquors. 


EYukon 
Jack 


Sott spok en and smooth, its 


hundred-proot potency simmers . 
just below the surtace. Straight, on the rocks, 
or mixed, YUKON JACK is a breed:apart; unlike 
any Canadian liquor vou ve ever tasted. ’ 
) » 100 Paoof Imported Liqueurm 


Yukonijaek 80 and 100 “fo ted and Bottled by Heublein. inc.. Harttord Agents U'S.A *© 1907 Dodd. Mead & Co.. Inc 





